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THOMAS AND BRIAN TWINE. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 

Messages from the past that come unexpectedly through the 
chance discovery of private documents have an interest which 
is heightened when they relate to personages of note, of whose 
lives we have little detailed knowledge. A discovery of this 
nature has just been made at Oxford which enables us to learn 
something of the character of Dr. Thomas Twine, a notable 
resident of Lewes in the time of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, and of his relations with his son Brian, the Oxford 
antiquary and sometime Vicar of Rye. 

If we are to believe the epitaph on the memorial brass 
in St. Anne’s Church, Lewes! Thomas Twine was a very 
successful physician, and we find from other sources that 


(1) The Latin inscription is as follows :—In obitum clarissimi viri 
Thome Twyne Artium et Medicine Doctoris, quondam socii CXC in 
Universitati Oxon. 

Viderat Hippocrates extinctum funere Twynum | Ossaque sub 
tenui pulvere tecta solo:| Nunc mihi pro morbis  (inquit) 
curisquelevandis, | Istiusexsacro pulvere, pulviserit; | Mortuusexpellet 
morbos, in pharmaca versus, | Et cinisin cineres iste valebit, ait | Quo 
minus hic superest medicus, magis undiq. regnat Morbus; | et ultorem 
gaudet abesse suum. | Scilicet hic tegitur Twynus, qui noster alumnus; | 
Heu jacet hic saeculi flosq. decusq. sui. | Orba suo medico Sussexia 
languet ; et anno | Hoc prope fatali quo perit ille, perit. | Tam clarum 
ingenio medicum (mihi crede) virumque | (Quem tulit hec etas) vix 
dabit ulla sequens. Obiit Lewesiis A.D. 1613. 1° Augusti A® etatis 
sue climacterico 70. 

This may be rendered as follows :—On the death of the very famous 
man Thomas Twyne (? Master) of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, 
sometime a fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Hippocrates had looked upon Twyne lying effaced by death and his 
bones under their thin (covering of) dust buried in the earth. Now, 
says he, there shall be dust for me from his sacred dust for the 
alleviation of diseases and troubles; this dead man shall drive out 
sicknesses, when transformed into medicine, and these ashes shall 
prevail against ashes, thus he speaks. Now that the physician is no 
longer here disease is all powerful on every side and rejoices in the 
absence of its avenger. For so itis; here Twyne is buried, who was 
our foster-son ; alas, here he lies, the flower and pride of his generation. 
Bereft of her physician Sussex languishes; and in this nearly fatal 
year in which he passed away, she perishes. Believe me, scarcely can 
any future age produce a physician and man so famous in his 
accomplishments as this one has borne. He died at Lewes, A.D. 1613, 
Ist August, in the climateric, 7oth, year of his age. 
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his name was known and respected among the learned men 
of his time. He was a friend of the remarkable Dr. John 
Dee, the mathematician whose eloquent preface (and apologia) 
(1570) is printed in Leeke and Serles’ edition of Euclid’s 
Elements (1661). Twine was the son of John Twine, School- 
master, both M.P. and Mayor of Canterbury in 1554 and in 
spite of his responsible position, a man whose temperament 
showed a rather violent reaction against authority. The 
son’s earlier married life seems to have been spent in Southwark, 
but later he moved to Buckhurst, in the parish of Withyham, 
Sussex, and Thomas Sackville, Baron Buckhurst and first Earl 
of Dorset became the doctor’s friend and patron. The Earl, 
who was lord of the manor of Southover, may have had some- 
thing to do with Twine’s removal to Lewes, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. It appears from John Rowe’s Survey 
S.R.S. xxxiv, p.13) that in 1624, his son Brian owned and 
perhaps lived in the last house in St. Michael’s parish, on the 
south side of the High Street (No. 101) where it adjoins St. 
Anne’s, and we may, | think, take it that this was his father’s 
house. Brian’s name appears among the witnesses to one of 
the documents, connected with Agnes Morley’s endowment of 
Lewes Grammar School, dated 15912. (S.R.S. xxxiv, p.163). 

It is to this son that we owe the preservation of the documents 
recently discovered. He became a _ well-known Oxford 
Antiquary and first keeper of the University archives, and he 
left voluminous writings on a variety of subjects. The 
majority of these have never been published, and it is due to the 
fact that he used the blank sides of some of his father’s letters, 
and also of his own to his father, for a volume of grammatical 
notes, that we possess the fragments of a most amusing 
correspondence. The letters which have been printed in 
full in the Bodleian Quarterly Record (Nos. 56, 57 and 58) are 
further reinforced by addressed letter-wrappers and two sheets, 
which, from internal evidence, are clearly communications 
from Thomas Trayton of Lewes, the father of Brian Twine’s 
pupil. Brian entered Corpus Christi College as a Scholar in 
December, 1594, took his B.A. July, 1599, M.A. July, 1603, 
became a fellow of Corpus in 1605 and Bachelor of Divinity 
25th June, 1610. He was presented to the Vicarage of Rye 
March 15th, 1613-4 by the third Earl of Dorset, wassequestered 
November 19th, 1642 and died at Oxford July 4th, 1644, 
aged 65, being buried in Corpus College Chapel (see S.A.C. 
Xii, p.274 ; XXX, p.I130; xxvi, p.150). 

(2) He would have been about 12 years old, and one or more 


youthful witnesses may have been chosen on purpose. It is likely 
from this circumstance that he was attending the School. 
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The letters are given below in chronological order. The 
Roman numerals and letters of the alpabet are those of the 
reprint in the Bodleian Quarterly Record. Nos. 1-6 and 
g-18 are in the Bodleian Library and Nos. 7 and 8 from the 
Corpus MSS. :— 


1. (1) 21 July, 1596 Brian to Thomas Twine (Oxford) 
2. (I) 2 May, 1597 ‘ = 

3. (11) 25 Sept.,15907 os a 

4. (IV) 6 July, 1601 » * 

5. (VI) 24 July, 1601 ~ (C.C.C. Oxford) 
6. (Vv) 3 Aug., 1601 o» se 

*. 22 Feb., 1602(3) ™~ - 

8. 19 Mar., 1602(3) ” ” 

g. (A) 23 Sept.,1605 Thomas to Brian Twine (Lewes) 
10. (B) 19 Feb., 1605(6) - = 
11. (VII) 26 Jan., 1607(8) Brian to Thomas Twine (CACAS.D 
12. (VIII) 10 May, 1608 ~ (C.C.C. Oxford) 
13. (b) ? June 1608 [Thomas Trayton] to[Brian Twine] (?Lewes) 
14. (a) ? 1608 * ay i 
15. (C) 4 Oct., 1609 Thomas to Brian Twine (Lewes) 
16. (xX) 22 Oct., [1609] Brian to Thomas Twine (C.C.C. Oxford) 
17. (D) 30 Nov., 1609 Thomas to Brian Twine {Lewes ] 
18. (x) Jan., 1612 Brian to Thomas Twine (CXC Oxford) 


The correspondence opens with a long letter from 
Brian to his father, written on the 21st July, 1596, 
during his second year at Oxford. He had evidently been 
rebuked for asking too many favours of the ‘“‘ w(orshipful) 
knight,” his ‘‘ worthy exhibitor,’”’ and tried to excuse himself. 
There are references to an undergraduate named Maskall of 
whom Brian, who is still greedy of creature comforts writes : 
“T will also requyre this of you good father that if he come 
immediate fr6 [his] house Shereland in Withyham’ for my 
mother to send me a good cheese of her ow[ne] encrease.”’ 
And straightway from cheeses he returns to his father’s 
chidings :—‘‘ You bidde me last of all to take heed that I 
studie not diuinity to much,” to which he gives a long reply which 
leads to the question :—‘‘ What can be more joyous vnto you 
father, for yourselfe to [bee] a learned Doctor of Phisicke & 
your sonne a learned Doctor of Divinitie.”” He concludes with 
a promise to maintain the family honour—‘“‘I will set it vppe 
indeede. I will write vnto both my exhibitors Maskall cometh. 
And so I pray god blesse you and my mother & my sisters 
likewise all [my] freindes and foes also. Written in haste. 
C.C.C. Oxford this xxi July, 1596.” 

(3) Mascall no doubt was a friend of the Twine family when they 


lived at Buckhurst, but I have not been able to identify him, nor his 
house, 
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In his next letter (2 May, 1597) Brian acknowledges “a 
very fine glowne]} lined thorough with rich taffita having a 
double cypres with a butto[{n of] beads,’ but grumbles that 
“‘ Barker, our proper Squire ’’ made him pay carriage and was 
guilty of other villainies. In contrast he praises ‘‘ the very 
honest carrier Ric{hard] Oram ’’ and finishes thus in cheerful 
mood :—‘‘ And farewell deerely againe and againe at this 
tif{me] and I pray god blesse you and my good mother and 
sisters and s[end] you a joyfull sommer with all encrease of 
corne and cattel th{at] they may with plentiousness laugh and 
sing. 

Brian’s third letter is worth giving in a little more detail. 
It begins ‘‘ Louinge father, hopinge all are in good health, I 
am bold to putte you in mind as concerninge yt which you 
promised me when I was at home: namely of the gowne 
cloath dressed and suted handsomely for hoode and gowne . . 
I pray let me not do less than every man ; but so prouide that 
a yard and a quarter of good taffata be sent for that purpose. 
And although perhaps you may say that the custome was not 
so once in your time yet that cannot hold in our time, neither 
hath it any weight or valewe. The time was and custome was 
in your beinge here yt no scholler of our house might be 
suffered to haue a poore scholler, but euery scholler did his 
owne affaires and businesse, but for me to haue done it in these 
times (as you would have had me) and no man else, it had bene 
worse than homely and beggarly.”” He then enumerates the 
duties which were too base for his mind, ‘‘ myselfe beinge a 
Gentleman.’ He says he has already suffered from the bare 
report that his father would have him demean himself as a 
poor scholar and tries to conclude the matter with this out- 
burst :—‘‘ But nowe away with such matters, for time will 
change and we shallbe changed, yea there willbe changes 
euen unto y¢ ende of y¢ worlde, yea in a day, yea in a twinklinge 
of an eye (saith y¢ apostle) we shall all be changed.”’ There is 
no record of how the worthy doctor received this letter, and 
it is doubtful whether it was to his taste. The remainder of 
the epistle deals with a Mr. Allen’s s expectation of letters of 
commendation from “my Lord’’ (? of Dorset)—“‘ now y® time 
draweth on and he looketh for his letters ; and if it may be at 
all, I pray father let it be in time yt none gette it frd him for I 
haue ball to tosse vppon it as I see time ’’—a reference presum- 
ably to a wager. 

We now pass over a period of nearly four years to July, 1601, 
two years after Brian had become Bachelor of arts. His 
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letter opens on the old theme of clothes. ‘‘ Loving father, I 
have receyved your“last letter and thirty shillinges in money 
for y® which I thanke you most humbly, and I pray you to 
thinke of me : and itcame very fitly formetomakevp y¢ frocke 
which I would haue had against y¢ act, but because you haue 
promised to send me lininge for it, I will keepe in & stay vntill 
you shall thinke good to send it, and then I will make me a new 
frocke (god willinge) and not before; I am glad of your 
recovery from your lamenesse of which not withstandinge 
I had not intelligence, vntill nowe you are recouered which I 
pray god may longe continue. If you haue receyved all my 
letters which I have written vnto you, since y* time yt you 
sent me y® cheese and bookes together, you haue beene also 
certified of y® particular receyt of them, namely of a cheese, 
of a Xenophon and a Fauell his logicke, and if you have in 
store layd up y® very next letter which I wrote vnto you after 
y® sendinge of those thinges vnto me, you shall finde mention 
thereof made in y® third and fourth line of y¢ letter (if I well 
remember) one this token yt I wrote vnto you, howe my cheese 
was bruised with carriage but if I wrote yt letter and sent him 
towardes you, and yet it escaped your handes I aminno fault : 
you obiect many thinges to me of which I would easily purge 
myself, if I had any mind to discourse,” and he goes on to 
discuss an objection which his father had raised to his study of 
“ physicke,’’ and he protests that he seeks to learn “‘ not of y® 
empiricke part of Physicke (which indeede belongeth nothing 
to me) but of y® other part which is called paidenticke and 
consisteth in precepts for whose sake your Physicke is counted 
among y® sciences, and hath obtained the methode of a 
science ’’—a shrewd thrust at his father’s profession. Toward 
the end of his letter he hints at some home trouble. ‘‘ I have 
not receyved any thinge from S* Henry Glemgham ”’ [Sir 
Henry Glemham had married Anne, daughter of the Earl of © 
Dorset] ‘‘ but I am sorry for y® alienation from vs of so many 
god freindes at once, as you signified to me : and therefore y® 
place at Merton Colledge doe as it shall please you, requestinge 
you to pardon me for my earenest mention of it, for I thought 
it would have had a better ende . . . remembringe my duety 
to you and my mother and my kind commendations to my 
sisters, I bid you farewell.’’ To this letter there are two 
postscripts: ‘““On Lammas day y® election is at Merton 
Colledge,”’ and ‘‘ If you send me any bayes for my frocke I 
praye you let it be of peach colour.” 
(To be continued). 
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THE FIRST AND LAST HERALDIC VISITATIONS OF 
SUSSEX. 
By W. D. PECKHAM, M.A. 

Various printed textbooks make mention of an undated 
Visitation before Benolte’s in 1531!. Having recently had 
occasion to make searches in the College of Arms I asked for 
this. It was not forthcoming, and it does not figure in the MS 
list compiled in the early nineteenth century by Nayler, York 
Herald. As Benolte’s Visitation is one of the earliest in the 
College of Arms, this earlier one may safely be concluded to 
be a myth, evolved probably from a set of column headingstoa 
list of the four authentic Visitations. 

Generally, I may say that I found the original records of 
the Visitations of 1570 and 1633-4 confirmed the accuracy of 
the copies in the Harley MSS, even Cox Ryman’s mythical 
uncle George ‘‘captayne was slayne in Cales action 2do 
Regis Caroli’ appearsin the original record over the signature 
of ‘‘ Cockes Rayman.” 

As the Visitation of 1662-68 is not accessible in its entirety 
elsewhere, I have made an index of those heads of families 
who recorded pedigrees or arms, and of those whose right to 
arms was disclaimed. Probably most of the pedigrees are to 
be found in Dallaway or Berry. Onthe one hand the herald 
recorded pedigrees of families who made no claim to be 
armigerous (that is, it was recognised that a Visitation pedigree 
could be useful legal evidence for other purposes), on the other, 
certain families whose right to arms was unquestioned do not 
appear. Not only is an old armigerous family like Barttelot of 
Stopham unrepresented, but newer families, like my own kin 
and the Smyths of Binderton, who had first established their 
claim in 1633, fail to record their arms and pedigrees. My 
index may, therefore, be of some use to save futile searches. 


INDEX TO SUSSEX VISITATION OF 1662-68. 
(College of Arms D. 16). 


P stands for Pedigree, A for Arms, recorded on the folio mentioned. 
D indicates that a disclaimer of arms was posted at East Grinstead 
Mar. 19, 1671(2), as recorded on the folio preceding the Index to D. 16. 

(Only the heads of families are indexed, the usual pedigree covers 
four generations). 


Alcock, William, of Lewes, D. 
Alfrey, Edward, of Shoreham, P. A. 65. 
(1) I had the information from W. P. W. Phillimore, How to write 


the history of a family (1888), p.115, but I believe that the same state- 
ment occurs elsewhere. 
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Anderson, Robert, of Chichester, P. A. 41. 
Apsley, Henry, of Ticehurst, P. 30. 

Austen, Benjamin, of Chichester, P. A. 7. 
Austin, David, of Framfield, D. 

Aylwin, Joseph, of Goring, P. A. 5. 

Aylwin, Thomas, of Playstow, P. A. 48. 
Aylwin, William, of Treford, P. A. 53. 

Baker, John, of Mayfield, P. A. 35. 

Barham, John, of Wadhurst, P. 42. 

Beard, Thomas, of Hurstpierpoint, P. 17. 
Beard, William, of Boardhill, P. A. 57. 

Beke, John, of Stoneland, Withyham, P. A. 79. 
Bell, James, of Yapton, D. 

Bensted, Henry, of Chichester, P. 56. 
Besbeech, James, of Northiam, P. 27. 
Bettesworth, Arthur, of Chithurst, P. A., ro. 
Bettesworth, Peter, of Fitz Hall, P. 48. 
Bettesworth, Thomas, of Fyning, P. A. 13. 
Bickley, Brune, of Chidham, P. 50. 

Blaker, Edward, of Old Shoreham, P. A. 62. 
Board, George, of Lindfield, P. A. 77. 
Bostboock, Lawrence, of Northiam, D. 

Braban, Edward, of Salehurst, P. D. 32. 

Brett, Charles, of Wappingthorne, P. 64. 
Bridger, Richard, of Combe, Hamsey, P. A. 22. 
Brooke, John, of Alfriston, D. 

Burrell, Walter, of Cuckfield, P. A. 57. 
Busbridge, Joseph, of Haremare, Echingham, P. A. 40. 
Bysshe, Christopher, of Alborn, P. 81. 

Bysshe, Henry, of Buxted, P. 81. 

Bysshe, James, of Portslade, P. 35. 

Bysshe, John, of Pycombe, P. 82. 

Bysshe, Roger, of Fenplace, P. 76. 

Caldicott, Matthias, of Selmeston, P. A. 34. 
Carr, Alan, of Chichester, P. 59. 

Carrell, John, of Harting, P. A. 14. 

Carter, William, of Ringmer, D. 

de la Chambre, John, of Radmill, P. A. 86. 
Chapman, Abraham, of Westhampnett, P. A. 52. 
Chowne, Edward, of Kingston Bowsey, P. A. 86. 
Chowne, Henry, of Horsham, P. A. 86. 
Coldham, Richard, of Buddington, P. A. 49. 
Cole, Christopher, of Pulborough, D. 

Collins, Thomas, of Brightling, P. A. 28. 
Comber, John, of Dunnington, P. A. 55. 
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Cooke, Nicholas, of Westburton, P. 4. 
Cooke, Thomas, of Sompting, P. A. 65. 
Cooper, William, of Brightling, D. 

Cotton, Edward, of Chichester, P. A. 6. 
Courthope, Peter, of Danny, P.18. 

Cripps, John, of Homestall, P. A., 77. 
Cruttenden, Anthony, of Burwash, P. D. 39. 
Culpeper, William, of Wakehurst, P. A. 68. 
Dallender, Henry, of Poynings, P. A. 62. 
Davy, Edward, of Beckley, P. 71. 

Delves, John, of Newick, P. 67. 

Dobell, Walter, of Streat, P. A. 21 

Dunke, John, of Whatlington, P. D. 72. 
Durrant, William, of Framfield, D. 

Dyke, Thomas, of Burwash, P. 27. 

Dyke, Thomas, of Horeham, P. A. 33. 
Dyne, John, of Westfield, P. A. 72. 
Edsaw, Robert, of Chankton, P. 64. 
Edwards, Abraham, of Portslade, P. A. 70. 
Elfred, George, of Hoo, P. D. 32. 
Ellis, Thomas, of Steyning, D. 

Elson, William, of Oving, P. A. 54. 
Eversfield, John, of Steyning, P. A. 60. 
Fagge, Sir John, of Wiston, P. A. 61. 
Farenden, Peter, of Sedlescombe, P. A. 71. 
Farington, John, of Chichester, P. A. 49. 
Fermor, Alexander, of Welshes, P. A. 84. 
Foster, Thomas, of Iden, P. A. 45. 

Fowle, Nicholas, of River Hall, P. A. 75 
Fowle, Robert, of Irech, Salehurst, P. A. 31. 
Freebody, Richard, of East Grinstead, P. 83. 
French, Stephen, of Chiddingly, P. A. 18. 
Fuller, John, of Tanners, Waldron, P. A. 25. 
Gage, Sir John, of Firle, P. 43. 

Garway, William, of Ford, P. A. 8. 

Geere, Dionis, of Warningcamp, P. 5. 
Gilbert, Nicholas, of Blechington, P. A., 16. 
Gildredge, Nicholas, of Bourne, P. A. 34. 
Goodwin, Charles, of Lewes, P. A. 85. 

Gott, Samuel, of Battle, P. ‘A. 26. 

Gratwicke, John, of Eaton, Henfield, P. D. 11. 
Gratwick, William, of Tortington, P. A. 9. 
Graves, Sackville, of West Firle, P. 94. 
Hartredge, William, of Ticehurst, P. A. 83. 
Hawes, Edward, of Salehurst, P. 74. 
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Hay, John, of Glindbourn, P. A. 88. 

Hay, John, of Netherfield, P. A. 88. 
Heigham, Walter, of Echingham, P. A. 74. 
Hendley, Sir Walter, of Cuckfield, P. 58. 
Henery, John, of Dichling, D. 

Hepden, Thankfull, of Burwash, P. A. 40. 
Hobson, Edward, of Chichester, P. 50. 
Houghton, Thomas, of Mayfield, P. A. 37. 
Hudson, Thomas, of Henfield, P. D. 63. 
Isted, Richard, of Lewes, P. A. 19. 

Jefferay, Thomas, of Chiddingly, P. A. 16. 
Jermyn, Alexander, of Lordington, P. A. 51. 
Johnson, Nathaniel, of Wadhurst, P. 84. 
Kederminster, James, of Chichester, P. 7. 
Kelly, Richard, of Petworth, P. D. 3. 
Kempe, Sir Garett, of Slindon, P. A. ro. 
Kempe, William, of South Malling, P. A. 69. 
King, Henry, Bishop of Chichester, P. A. 1. 
King, Joseph, of Midhurst, P. A. 14. 

Lade, Thomas, of Warbleton, P. A. 44. 
Langrish, Christopher, of West Ashling, P. A. 52. 
Lee, John, of Plastow, P. 4. 

Levett, William, of Salehurst, P. 38. 
Lewkenor, Sir John, of West Dean, P. A. 56. 
Luxford, John, of Ockley, Keymer, P. 87. 
Luxford, Thomas, of Wartling, P. 39. 
Lyndsey, Richard, of Buxted, P. A., 24. 
Markwick, William, of Jevington, D. 

May, Edward, of Pashley, Ticehurst, P. A. 29. 
Michell, Thomas, of Cuckfield, P. A. 67. 
Morley, Sir John, of Chichester, P. A. 9. 
Morley, Sir William, of Halfnaked, P. A. 55. 
Mose, Francis, of Petworth, D. 

Newington, Thomas, of Kingston Bowsey, P. A. 61. 
Newington, Joseph, of Burwash, P. A. 28. 
Newton, Apsley, of Southover, P. A. 23. 
Nutt, Sir Thomas, of Mayes, P. A. 43. 
Oliver, John, of Lewes, P. A. 17. 

Onley, Edward, of Pulborough, P. A. 12. 
Palmere, Thomas, of Harting, P. 8. 

Panton, Nehemiah, of Brightling, P. A. 31. 
Parsons, John, of Steyning, P. A. 59. 

Payne, Edward, of East Grinstead, P. A. 41. 
Payne, Robert, of East Grinstead, P. A. 79. 
Peche, William, of Chichester, P. 6, 
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Pechie, John, D. 

Pechie, William, D. 

Peck, Henry, of Lewes, P. A. 80. 

Pelham, Sir John, of Laughton, P. A. 22. 

Pellatt, Thomas, of Bignorpark, P. A. 87. 

Pickering, Robert, of Tablehurst, P. A. 78. 

Plomer, Robert, of Piddinghoe, P. 69. 

Plumer, James, of Ringmer, P. 80. 

Polhill, Edward, of Burwash, P. A. 29. 

Pooke, Stephen, of Salehurst, D. 

Poole, Thomas, of New Shoreham, P. 63. 

Porter, John, of Wadhurst, P. A. 76. 

Raines, Edward, of Conyborough, Barcombe, P. A. 109. 

Relfe, James, of Dallington, P. D. 73. 

IRiggs, Ogle, of Eastbourne, P. A. 44 

Roberts, Walter, of Boarzell, Ticehurst, P. A. 26. 

Rochester, Robert, of Selmeston, P. 25. 

Sackvill, Thomas, of Selscombe, P. A. 73. 

Sandham, Sacheverell, of Colworth, P. 85. 

Scras, Henry, of Shoreham, P. A. 11. 

Scras, William, of Annington, P. A. rr. 

Sefton, Joseph, of Bignor, D. 

Selwyn, Nicholas, of Bechington, P. A. 15. 

Shelley, Sir Charles, of Michelgrove, P. A. 60. 

Shelly, Henry, of Lewes, P. A. 70. 

Sheppard, Nicholas, of Horsham, D. 

Shirley, Anthony, of Preston, P. A. 20. 

Shoiswell, Roger, of Burwash, P. A. 3°. 

Shoobridge, Robert, of Uckfield, P. 38. 

Smyth, Sir John, of Crabett, P. A. 6 

Smyth, Symon, of Buckhurst, P. A. 37. 

Spence, John, of Lindfield, P. A. 36. 

Spence, William, of South Malling, P. A. 66. 

Stalman, Henry, of Steyning, D. 

Stampe, Thomas, of Boxgrove, P. 53. 

Stanley, Richard, of Leehouse, Fittleworth, P. A. 12. 

Stapley, Sir John, of Patcham, P. A. 66. 

Stolyon, Thomas, of Warbleton, P. A. 8o. 

Threele, Henry, ? of Levisham, P. A. 75. 

Tourner, John, of Easbourne, P. A. 45. 

Trayton, Edward, of Lewes, P. A. 21. 

Vinall, William, of Kingston next Lewes, P. A. 20. 
(1) See the marriage of Ogle Riggs of Easebourne in Mr. Challen’s. 


list, p. 208. The West Sussex parish was not ay called 
Eastbourne in the 18th cent, ED. 
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Ward, Henry, of Cuckfield, P. 68. 

Warnett, Edward, of Hampsted (Framfield), P. A. 78. 
Wenham, John, of Hailsham, P. 24. 
Wenham, Thomas, of Laughton, P. A. 15. 
Westbrooke, Richard, of Elsted, P. A. 5r1. 
Westbrooke, William, of Tillington, P. A. 3. 
White, Thomas, of Horsham, D. 

Wilson, Sir William, of Eastbourne, P. A. 33. 
Wood, Richard, of Westhoadley, P. A. 23. 
Woodcock, Thomas, of Newtimber, P. A. 58. 
Wyatt, Francis, of Horsted Keynes, P. 42. 
Yaldwyn, William, of Blackdown, P. 54. 
Young, William, of Midhurst, P. A. 13. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p.173). 


When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Vicar, all the marriages to 1754, in the register of St. 
Gregory by St. Paul, London (united after the Great Fire with 
St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, which is now united with 
St. Martin Ludgate), I came across the following specific 
references to Sussex. 

As I had the facility to examine the remaining marriage 
register-books to 1837, I am thus enabled to bring these 
extracts down to that year. 

St. GREGORY BY ST. PAuL, LONDON, 1559-1837. 
1573—Aug. 13. William Aptat of Sussex & Mary Barret 
of ye same shire. 
1595—June 2. George Apesley of Pulbrough in Sussex, 
gent. & Mris. Ancilla Highgate. 
1599—June 14. William Asheburneham of Sussex, gent. 
& Constance Baker (lic. fac.). 
11634—May I. Peter Bettesworth & Margrett Goulding. 
L.vg. 
21637—June 26. Richard Gratwick & Mary Kittlegroome 
L.vg. 
1655—May. (Banns) John Gratwick of Shermanberry in 
Sussex & Mildred Milner of St. Gregories. 
1657—July. (Banns) Thomas Abercrambye of ffurnes in 
Sussex & Anne Dodsworth of St. Gregoryes. 


(1) Included in view of entry 1665. 
(2) » 2» 9 oS G55. 
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31665—May 16. Peter Bettesworth & Catherine Morley, 
L.vg. 

1689—Dec. 20. William Lane of Southover in Sussex & 
Elizabeth Gass of Liphooke in county of Southhamton. 
(lic.). 

1697—May 6. William Smith of Lewis in Sussex & Mary 
Tourl of Lambeth, Surry. 

1697—Mch. 7. Robert Knight of Harfield in Sussex & 
Susanna Jeffry of same, widd. (lic.). 

1704—Oct. 13. Nicholas Baker of Withyham in Sussex 
& Sarah Snell of Marrfield in same county, (lic.). 

1712—June 30. Ogle Riggs of Easebourne in Sussex, b. 
& Elizabeth Musgrave of Woodbeding in same county, 
spin. L,. 

1713—Sep. 20. William West of Hamsey in Sussex, b. 
& Jane Hudson of St. Martins in ye fields,s. L. 

1715—Jan. 5. Barnabas Higgins of West Greenstead in 
Sussex, b. & Ann Wilshire of Thames Ditton in Surry, 
(lic.). 

1718—Aug. 8. Thomas Cripps of Rotherfeild, Sussex, b. 
& Mary Hucthinson of Uckfeild in ye same county, (lic.) 

1724—Dec. 20. George Page of Burton in Sussex, w. & 
Ann Bridger of St. John att Clerkenwell, Msex., s. 
(lic. ). 

1735—Nov. 1. William Patching of Horsham, Sussex, 
b. & Mary Longhurst of same, s. 

1736—June 27. John Jennings of Bredhampton, Sussex, 
w. & Mary Carpeau of St. James Garlick Hith, London, 
w. 

1736—Sep. 8. Abraham SimmondsofSt. Mary Newington 
Butts, b. & Mary Simmonds of Battel, Sussex, w. 

1741—Sep. 15. John Willett of Ringmer, Sussex, b. & 
Mary Rowley of Wandsworth, Surry, s. 

174I—Nov. 5. Benjamin Legg of NewShoreham, Sussex, 
b. & Mary Wilkinson of same, s. 

1742—July 23. Benjamin Masters of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, b. & Hannah Potts of St. John Wapping, Msex., 
w. 

1742—Sep. 22. John Finch of East Grinstead, Sussex, 
b. & Mary Hall of Hatfield, Sussex, s. 

1742—Oct. 22. Mark Sargent of All Saints Parish in 
Hastings, Sussex, b. & Mary Stevens of same, s. 





(3) Included because Mr. J. Comber informs me that the bride was 
a dau. of Sir John Morley of Chichester, the bridegroom being of Lincolns 
Inn and Clidden, Hants, 
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1743—May 10. William Williams of Bromley by Bow, 
Msex., b. & Mary Lambert of Lewes, Sussex, spin. 

1743—Jan. 17. Richard Parson of Tarring, Sussex, b. & 
Martha Rogiea of St. James Westmr., w. 

1744—Apr. 27. John Linfield, Esqr., of Horsham, Sussex 
b. & Sarah Legat of St. Mgt. Westmr., s. 

1745—May 2. Thomas Turner of West Dean, Sussex, b. 
& Anne Sharpe of St. James Westmr., s. 

1745—Nov. 12. Henry Hemmington of Hartfield in 
Sussex, Clerk, b. & Mary Lewis of Westerham, Kent, s. 

1746—Aug. 18. John Goldwin of New Windsor, Berks., 
w. & Elizabeth Hards of Beeding, Sussex, s. 

1747—Nov. 5. Joseph Green of Wadhurst, Sussex, b. 
& Mary Blake of Lewisham, Kent, w. 

1747—Jan. 25. Charles Jenkin of Burwash, Sussex, w. 
& Mary Paine of same, w. 

1748—Dec. 27. Isaac Whitelock of St. George, Msex., w. 
& Joyce Hasler of Stoton, Sussex, w. 

1749—Aug. 17. John Heather of Petworth, Sussex, b. & 
Lucy Clarke, of Chiltenton, Sussex, w. 

1750—May 4. Richard Horsley of Ticehurst, Sussex, b. 
& Martha Billson, of Sittingburn, Kent, s. 

1750—June 25. John Payne of East Grinstead, Sussex, 
b. & Christian Trulock, of same, s. 

1750—Aug. 20. Thomas Hunt of Horsham, Sussex, b. & 
Ann Thresh of same, w. 

1753—June 6. William Moore Newnham of Petworth, 
Sussex, b. & Ann Bromfield of same, s. 

1753—Aug. 4. Richard Hillner of East Grinstead, 
Sussex, w. & Sarah Poplat of Buckstead, Sussex, w. 

1802—Jan. 12. William Redman of Cowfold, Sussex, 
bach. & Ann Chiswell of this parish, spin., by lic. by 
W. Clarke, Rector. Witnesses: Ric. Rusbridger, Eliz. 
Chiswell, Wm. Wilson, (Par. Clerk). 

1805—Mch. 17. Abraham Avenell of this parish, bach. & 
Elizabeth Osborn of Midhurst, Sussex. spin., by lic. 
by W. Clarke, Rector. Witnesses: John Wimshurst, 
Charlotte Wimshurst, Wm. Wilson (Par. Clerk). 

1823—Jan.4. Francis Legge of Eastbourne, Sussex, bach., 
& Elizabeth Wills of this parish, spin. by lic. by Richard 
Webb, Rector. Witnesses: Jno. Wills, Jane Scully. 





1559—Jan. 2. bapt. Elizabeth dau. to Countess of Sussex. 
1585—Feb. 23. bur. Mr. Thomas Worley docto of lawe 
dwellinge in Chichester. 
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1596—Feb. 25. bapt. Edward son of Andrewe Russell of 
Sussex, gent. 
1733—May 3. bapt. Charlotte dau. of Francis Hare, Ld. 
Bhp. of Chichester by Margaret his wife, born 7 Apr. 
1734—Apr. 29. bapt. Frances dau. of above, born 4 
Apr. 
1735—Dec. 12. bapt. Ann dau. of above, born Nov. 17. 
1737—June 28. bapt. Francis, son of above, born June 7. 
(Their elder children : Laurentia, born 13 Mch, 1728, 
bapt. 6 Apr. 1729, and Mary, born 3 July, bapt. 17 
July, 1731. The father is described as Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph and Dean of St. Paul’s). 





TWO PROBABLE HUNDRED MOOT SITES. 
By THE REV. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 

We may well believe that one of the first matters to receive 
the attention of our Saxon forefathers on their occupation of 
this country was the grouping of their various settlements into 
Hundreds in accordance with the system with which they were 
familiar in their continental home. Some local authority to 
exercise judicial functions would have been an immediate 
necessity and this would be supplied by the Assembly or Court 
of the Hundred. 

In comparison with other parts of England the Hundreds of 
Sussex are large in number and small in area, especially near the 
the coast where the Saxon settlements were the more thickly 
planted ; the total number of the Sussex Hundreds mentioned 
in Domesday Book is 58, this number being increased later to 
71. The meeting places of some of the Hundred are known— 
all of course in the open air—but many still await identification. 
It is the object of this note to call attention to two probable 
sites in East Sussex. 

(i) Willingdon Hundred. 

The Hundred of Willingdon, near Eastbourne, comprised 
the villages and parishes of Willingdon, Jevington, East Dean, 
Friston, West Dean and the extinct parish of Excete, and in the 
fully developed Hundredal organization of the 13th century 
the constituent members of tithings of the Hundred were :— 
Willingdon, Jevington, Birling (representing East Dean and 
Friston) and Excete (including West Dean).! The use of 
names other than those of parishes (as in the case of Birling) 
whichis quite frequent, indicates an early origin of the Hundreds. 


(1) Eastbourne, which is surrounded on all sides by Willingdon 
Hundred, was an independent Hundred in itself. 
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As Willingdon was the most important of the tithings and 
gave its name to the Hundred, we should expect to find the 
Moot within its borders, and yet reasonably convenient to the 
other tithings. Now, on the highest point of Willingdon Hill 
(OD.665ft.) there is a mound of a somewhat unusual character 
which would exactly meetthecase. Thesituationis remarkable; 
a considerable part of each tithing is visible, and roads or 
trackways lead to the spot from the direction of every one of 
the villages concerned, the road running NW.—SE. being 
almost certainly Roman. 
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Willingdon Earthwork and Site Plan. 


The mound itself is flat-topped, about 55ft. in diameter, 
spreading to about 72ft. at its base, the average elevation being 
about 3ft.; there is no surrounding ditch. A feature of 
peculiar interest is a short roadway running up into the mound, 
with a low bank on either side. The banks tail out at about 
150ft. from the centre of the mound and do not connect up with 
any existing road or track; in fact, the ancient road from 
Ratton at the point where the roadway from the mound, if 
extended, would strike it, is a hollow way with a steep scarp 
on the upper side. On the south of the mound is the stance of 
the Willingdon Mill, consisting of the usual shallow circular 
depression, with some evidence of the position of the cross 
timbers and remains of the masonry of the structure which 
enclosed the base. The mill is represented in one of Grimm’s 
drawings in the British Museum, c.1785. 
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(ii) Totnore Hundred. 
This Hundred comprised the parishes of Beddingham and 
West Firle lying upon the north side of the Downs, its area 
extending from the River Ouse on the west to Alciston on the 
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Totnore (probable) Site and Earthwork. 


east. Within the above parishes there were several separate 
settlements which became independent manors, namely, in 
Beddingham there was Preston (later belonging to the Norman 
Abbey of Bec Hellouin), over the border in West Firle there was 
another Preston, which became the manor of Preston Poynings, 
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and in what is now Firle Park there was Heighton (St. Clere). 
Further to the east were Compton, Tilton and Charleston, all 
Domesday manors. In the 13th century the administrative 
tithings of Totnore Hundred were Beddingham, Preston, Firle, 
Heighton and Tilton. 

Upon enquiry one found that thename Totnore was unknown 
in Firle, but in considering likely places for the Moot one’s 
attention was drawn to a prominent spur of the Downs 
projecting in a northerly direction about 500 yards south of 
Newelm farm, and there one found, quite unexpectedly, a 
small earthwork in an ideal situation for a Moot, on a nearly 
flat plateau giving space fora large assembly. In this casethe 
earthwork consists ofa circular bank only about 15ft. in diameter, 
the enclosed area being excavated a little below the natural 
level of the ground. 

The convenience of this spot in regard to the tithings seems 
to be entirely satisfactory. It is in Firle parish (half-a-mile 
from the village) and not more than 300 yards from the 
Beddingham parish boundary ; the two Prestons are just to 
the north on either side of the parish boundary, while Heighton 
and Tilton are rather more to the east. The road separating 
Preston Poynings and Firle, marked on the 6” map as 
“ Firle Bostal ”’ runsstraight from Firle Park gates past Newelm 
to the supposed Totnore and then making a curve to ease the 
gradient, skirts the plateau above mentioned on the west. 
This curve is, however, probably a comparatively modern 
diversion, as there is strong evidence on the ground that the 
ancient road went straight up the shoulder of the Downs just 
to the east of the site under discussion, and formed a line of 
demarcation between the common arable fields on that side 
and this piece of untilled downland pasture on the west?. So 
much for the suitability of the site. Now, if we can show that 
this spur of the Downs was called Totnore, then we may be 
fairly certain that it was the meeting place of the Hundred. 
The following documentary evidence carries us a long way, even 
if not conclusive. 

In a 15th century deed we have mention of 14 acres of land 
belonging to Bartholomew Bolne lying in length from S. to 
N. “by syde of Totnore”’ Similarly, in a Terrier of Firle 
Parsonage lands in the 18th cent. we have 5 ac. of arable 


(2) This road continued northward from Firle as far as Loover Barn, 
and it may well have been a branch of the Roman Road crossing the 
Glynde Reach described by Mr. Hadrian Allcroft in the A rch@ological 
Journal, vol. lxxii, 206. In that case this site resembles the Willingdon 
site in being beside a Roman road. 
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land described as ‘‘ lying in Totnore’’ and bounding to the 
Tenant Down of Preston on the west. These two pieces of land 
cannot be absolutely located at present, but I take them to lie 
immediately to the east of the piece of downland (the supposed 
site of the Moot) which would quite naturally from its position, 
be part of Preston Tenant Down. 

In 1752 a deed describes lands as ‘‘ bounding to the highway 
leading to the Totnore on the west. ‘This highway is almost 
certainly the road going past Newelm to the Downs. And 
lastly we have an early reference in the Chartulary of Lewes 
Priory to ‘“‘ 164 ac. of land called Tottenore and Cumbe, 
with pasture between the said lands.” This is important, for 
the arable lands lying immediately below the west side of our 
site are called Upper and Lower Coombe in the Tithe Apportion- 
ment of 1840. And if we take the lands called Tottenore as 
lying (like the other lands before mentioned) in the common 
fields on the east side of the hill, then the pasture described as 
“ between the said lands ”’ would actually include the suggested 
site of the Moot. 





NOTES. 


SCOTTISH ROYAL ARMS, NAVAL PRISON, LEWES.—In 
the old chapel of the Lewes Naval Prison, now used as the 
Territorial Headquarters, is a large achievement of the Royal 
Arms, which used to stand in a recess over the main gateway. 
Mr. Hamilton H. Turner was instrumental in having the arms 
put under cover and he has kindly furnished the accompanying 
photograph which he took at the time. The prison was built 
in 1793 and superseded a House of Correction in the Cliffe 
(built 1610). It is not known how the Scottish royal arms 
came to be here. 

The following notes have been kindly furnished by the 
Rev. E. E. Dorling, F.S.A., ‘‘ The photograph shows a 
representation (of fine and spirited design executed with 
great skill) of the armorial achievement of King William 
III reigning alone after the death of Queen Mary II (date 
therefore between 28 Dec., 1694 and 8 March, 1702) as King 
of Scotland. 

The arms are of the normal arrangement for the King of 
Scotland—in the 1st and 4th quarters Scotland, in the 2nd 
England (here France quartering England as borne by the 
Stuart sovereigns), in the 3rd Ireland, and over all the 
scutcheon of Nassau. ‘The order of the garter surrounds the 
shield. 


To face p. 214 





Symbols of the Evangelists from the 14th Century Brass 
of Britell Avenell in Buxted Church. 


(1) S. John; (2) S. Luke; (3) S. Matthew; (4) S. Mark. 


Drawings by Miss Lucy Godfrey 
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Supporters: Dexter, the crowned unicorn of Scotland, 
collared with a crown and chained : sinister, the crowned and 
rampant leopard of England, as is usual—north of the Tweed. 

The crowned helm is crested with (the lower part only, the 
rest broken away) the sitting front faced lion of Scotland, 
which is crowned and holds the orb and sceptre. 

Observe that the Irish harp is of pure harp form. It has 
not yet assumed the angel shape which became the fashion 
under the Hanoverian sovereigns and still survives. 

The achievement being for the King of Scotland, one would 
have expected to see the collar of the Scottish order of the 
Thistle about the shield as well as the garter. The absence 
of the Thistle chain suggests that the carving was made by 
an English artist. This achievement cannot have been made 
for Lewes. It must have been brought there from elsewhere, 


no doubt from some place in Scotland.” 
W.H.G. 


THE GAGE BRASSES AT FIRLE (II, 175).—We are 
indebted to Brig.-Gen. Fane Lambarde, F.S.A., for an 
interesting extract from “‘ Notes on a brass rubbing tour in West 
Sussex,” by T. Wareing about 1895, printed in the Monu- 
mental Brass Society Vol. II, 296. The writer refers to a 
visit with Mr. Benyon (doubtless the Vicar of Alfriston) to 
Firle Place, and an intereview with Lord Gage, in search of 
certain brasses described by Haines to be loose in the Church 
chest in 1821, but not there in 1860. 

The result of the search is then described :—‘‘ However, 
ultimately we discovered in an iron safe in the muniment room, 
which we were allowed to examine, these here noted. The 
Effigy of Bart. Bolne, 1476, and his inscription which is broken 
in 2 pieces—the expression ‘ qui obierunt’ is used in this 
inscription, as well as in those of the Gage family—the effigies 
of Thomas Gage and his wife Elizabeth, 1590, together with 
their inscription and Shield of Arms, and also a small piece 
from the commencement of a memorial inscription, and part 
of a border inscription of late 16th century date. This was a 
most important find .... We at once proceeded to take 
rubbings of the foregoing, which took us most of the afternoon. 
We afterwards returned to the church to see if there were any 
matrices corresponding to these brasses, but if any do exist 


(1) The brasses to Bart. Bolne and his wife are now set up over the 
door from the N. aisle into the chapel. They are included in the 
series of Mrs. Davidson-Houston’s illustrations in the August issue of 
The Sussex County Magazine. 
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they must be covered by the organ which occupies a large 
portion of the N. chapel in which the Gage brasses and tombs 
are erected.”” He then describes the Brasses in the church of 
Sir John Gage, K.G. and his wife Philippa, Sir Edward Gage 
and his wife Elizabeth and John Gage and his two wives, 
1595, and continues :—‘‘ Meeting again the following week, 
Mr. Benyon informed me that Lord Gage’s butler, being so 
impressed with the success of our visit, had searched a lumber 
room and had turned up two effigies, two shields, and a small 
plate containing two daughters. Undoubtedly one of these 
effigies is Alianore Bolne, the wife of No. I, the other possibly 
being the man in armour, 1590, mentioned by Haines... . 
a rubbing of which he says is in the possession of the 
Archeological Institute; the two daughters are without 
doubt Mary and Elizabeth, daughters of No. III [mentioned by 
Haines] and the arms on both plates are those of the Gage 
family, and may belong one to No. III, and the other to the 
man in armour, to which also tiie fragments of memorial and 
marginal inscriptions may belong.” 

Mr. Wareing adds :—“ All the Gage brasses seem to have 
been executed at the same time c.1600, probably after the 
decease of No. V [i.e., of John Gage], 1595.”” This remark is 
interesting having regard to the discovery mentioned in our 
last issue, that they are all the work of the same sculptor. It 
has been pointed out to us that we were in error in our last 
issue in ascribing Bottesford Church, where Garat Johnson's 
monument to the Earl of Rutland stands, to Cambridgeshire ; 
it should, of course, be Northamptonshire. 


THE DATE OF SAXONBURY CAMP.—In the account of the 
Saxonbury excavations appearing in the May issue of S.N.Q. 
(II, p.191), which, as I understand, was based upon Mr. S. E. 
Winbolt’s communications to The Times, there is a suggestion 
that the flint finds pointed to the inner earthwork belonging 
to the neolithic period. This suggestion ought not to be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. There is certainly evidence 
that some flint-worker probably of the “ pygmy ”’ industry 
period, visited and very likely inhabited the hill, but there is 
no proved connection between the flints and the earthwork. 
Such flints are found in many parts of the forest ridge. 

One thing is becoming clear with the advancement of 
archeological knowledge, and that is that one cannot attribute 
an earthwork to the neolithic period unless one of two conditions 
are present : (a) worked flints or flakes must be found in some 
unequivocal relationship to the earthwork, e.g., an undisturbed 
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flaking-floor or other stratified deposit in the filling of the 
ditch, together with flint-forms characteristic of neolithic 
work; or (b) typical neolithic pottery must be found, 
indicating a habitation site. Less than a dozen genuinely 
neolithic camps are known in Britain, of which five have been 
proved by excavation (two of them in Sussex ; see S.A.C., 
Ixx), and the rest inferred by analogy, because they all have 
one very striking feature in common, viz., the ditches are 
interrupted by numerous causeways of undisturbed soil. 
It may well be that as exploration advances we shall discover 
camps with continuous ditches yet proving on excavation to 
be neolithic—such do exist in Central and South-east Europe— 
but until we do we cannot regard any camp as neolithic that 
has not the characteristic interrupted plan. 

We look forward to Mr. Winbolt’s detailed account of the 
work. ~ @ kA 

E. CECIL CURWEN. 


After the above note was in print we received from Mr. 
Winbolt—too late for insertion in full—an Interim Report on 
the excavations. In this he writes :— 

“ As to our flint finds—and one fine white-flint celt now at 
Lewes Museum, found about 50 years ago ‘on Saxonbury Hill’ — 
they are not sufficient evidence to prove a Neolithic Camp. 
The Lewes celt is the only item that can be claimed as 
definitely Neolithic. All our flints might be Neolithic, but 
equally they might belong to the Bronze or Early Iron Ages. 
We must be content with the possibility that Neolithic folk 
lived on Saxonbury. (A green-stone celt of Neolithic form 
which was found two years ago in Eridge Park below Saxon- 
bury, about 3-mile away, is regarded by some of the chief 
experts as irrelevant, because, they state, it is of New 
Zealand origin. This puzzles me because I have just seen 
[August, 1929] in the St. Albans museum similar Neolithic 
celts of green-stone from Frengh, Stranraer).”’ 

ED. 


BRAMBLETYE.—The interesting ruins of Brambletye, 
which have for many years been almost entirely obscured by 
an immense growth of ivy, have recently been cleared and are 
now being repaired by their owner, Capt. R.O. Hambro. The 
house, which was the subject of a note by Mr. Ian Hannah, and 
Mr. W. D. Peckham in the last volume of S.A.C., bears the 
initials of the builder, Sir Henry Compton, and the date 1631. 
The architecture, now revealed, has many beautifully preserved 
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features, and its somewhat surprising borrowings from an 
earlier period makes it a valuable example of the passing 
phase known as “ Jacobean Gothic.”” When the ivy was 
removed much of the masonry was found to be on the verge 
of collapse, and Capt. Hambro is to be congratulated on 
resolving on a sufficient expenditure to secure the building 
from any further decay. The contractors, Messrs. Norman 
and Burt, of Burgess Hill, are carrying out the work under the 
instructions of Mr. W. H. Godfrey, who will furnish an account 
of what has been discovered, for publication in our Society’s 
Collections. 


A PEER’S TAILOR’S BILL, 1744.—The Bill printed below, 
contributed by Miss M. S. Holgate, concerns our one and only 
Sussex Duke of Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, whose 
seats were at Halland and Bishopstone. It will be remembered 
that he became Prime Minister on the death of his brother in 
1754. Presumably Andrew Regnier was a London tradesman ; 
we have noticed, in going through a considerable number of 
18th century bills, how usual it was for the tradesmen to omit 
an address. 

His Grace The Duke of Newcastle’s Bill 


1744 by Andrew Regnier fs. & 
May 29 Making and the furniture 
of a Cloth Suite - 2 2 0 
13 yds of Silk Serge - @ 5 3 5 0 
Body Lining - 0 3 6 
4 doz 8 Strong w penii 
Silver Buttons - @ 4 6 I Io 
4 doz 4 Breast Do. - @ 2 3 10 14 
Do. 29 Making and the furniture 
ofa Frock - - o 18 o 
7 yds} of allapane - @ 2 2 016 3 
2 yds fof Silkk Serge - @ 5 012 6 
Velvit Collar - - o I 6 
Do. 31 New buttoning and making 
a Collar - - 0 5 0 
Velvit Collar - - I 6 
New Garters - 0 2 0 
3 doz & 3 double Gilt 
Pinchbeck Coat buttons @ 4 013 0 
3 doz breast Do. - @2 0 6 O 


Recd. ye 11th June, 1744 ThefullContentsof {1017 44 
this Bill and alldemands )—S~ ———-——- 
Andrew Regnier. 
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THREE EARLY CUCKFIELD CHARTERS.—A small Court 
Roll of the manor of Tye in Cuckfield has recently come into 
my possession with other Cuckfield documents, and on the 
back of the record of 2 court held in June, 21 Rich. II (1397) 
there are copies of three early charters, which were evidently 
produced by a tenant as proof of his title. The writing is 
rather rubbed and faint and it may therefore he desirable to 
put the information contained in the charters on record here. 


(rt) Undated (prob. 13th cent.). Translation. 

Know ye present and future that I John atte Tye have given 
and by this my charter have confirmed to John Comsistre for 
his service and fealty All that land with its appurtenances 
which Roger of Homwode sometime held of Ma my 
father in the parish of Cokefeld, that is to say that which lies 
on the east side of the kings street which leads from Cokefeld 
towards Tymannebrugge, together with a meadow which lies 
next the said bridge on the south side of the water of Tymanne- 
brugge, with its appurtenances, together with that meadow (?) 
which Ralph of Garstone held of me with its appurtenances 
within the aforesaid land To have and to hold of me and my 
heirs to him and his heirs and to whomsoever he shall be pleased 
to give etc. except to Jews and religious [houses], well and in 
peace by right of inheritance for ever. Rendering therefor 
yearly to me and my heirs two shillings in silver, that is to 
say at the feast of S. Michael, for all accustomed services, 
secular demands, suit of court and other things. And I the 
said John will warrant etc. For this donation etc. the said 
John gave me 13 marks of silver in hand. 


(2) St. Barnabas day, 32 Edw. I (1304). 

Know ye present and future that I Henry of Denecombe 
have given, granted and by this my charter have confirmed 
to Isabel the daughter of one Martin ater Asse of the parish of 
Cokyfeld, William Burdon and Alice his wife and their heirs 
or assigns a certain piece of land of mine with buildings, 
garden and all their appurtenances which I sometime had by 
grant of John ate Tye, containing by estimation 2 acres of 
land, which land lies in the parish of Cokefeld from east to 
west between land sometime of John ate Tye and the kings 
way which leads from Tymannebrigge and the house sometime 
belonging to John of Tye, and from south to north between 
land of Simon Comsistre and my land. To have and to hold 
all the said land with buildings, garden and with all other 
appurtenances to the said Isabel, William and Alice his wife 
their heirs and assigns, the said Isabel, William and Alice his 
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wife doing yearly therefor to the chief lord of the fee all services 
therefor due and accustomed, namely a rose at the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist for all services, customs, suits of court 
and other secular and earthly demands. Warranty. And 
that this my gift, grant and the confirmation of this my present 
charter may obtain the strength of perpetual stability I have 
fortified the present charter with the protection of my seal. 
Thursday in the feast of St. Barnabas the apostle, in the 32nd 
year of the reign of King Edward. 

Witnesses :—Will. of Branteruge, Richard of Leghe, 
William of Wolburgham, William Broksmethe, Ph. of 
Hayworthe, Ph. of Bolney, Ralph Fre, Richard of Scottesforde 
and others. 


(3) 17 Edw. II (1323-4). 

Know ye present and future that I William Portyer have 
given, granted and by this my charter have confirmed to 
William of Hothshorve a certain tenement of mine with its 
appurtenances which I purchased of John Denecombe lying 
in the parish of Cokefeld on the east side of the high street by 
which one goes from the town of Craule to Cokefeld in length 
between the said street and lands of the said John Denecombe, 
in breadth between land of the said John on the south side 
and land of Robert Burdon on the north side as the metes 
and bounds shew. To have and to hold the said tenement with 
its appurtenances to the said William of Hothshorve and his 
heirs or assigns of the chief lord of that fee freely, quietly, 
well and in peace by right of inheritance for ever, by the service 
of 4d. to be paid yearly at Michaelmas to the chief lord for all 
secular service exaction and demand. Warranty. Given in 
the 17th year of King Edward the son of King Edward. 
Witnesses: Walter Branterugge, William Mappon, etc. 


The Sussex Subsidy Rolls of 1296, 1327 and 1332 (Sussex 
Record Society, Vol. x), supply most valuable lists of tax 
payers for the years named, and it is of interest to observe the 
occurrence in these records of the names of members of the 
families mentioned in the above charters. For example, 
John de Tye occurs in the Cuckfield list in 1327; John de 
Comcistre in Old Shoreham in 1296; Ralph atte Gerstone, 
Simon atte Homwode, and Peter de Denekecumbe, all in 
Cuckfield in 1296. Walt de Brenteregg’ is one of the Assessors 
for the Hundred to which Cuckfield belonged, in 1296, John de 
Leghe, Cuckfield, 1327, and William, 1332. William de 
Wolbergh, Crawley, 1296; William de Broksmeg] (? Broksmethe), 
Buttinghill, 1296, Thos. de Hayworthe, Street Hundred, 1327; 
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Ph. de Bolney, Wyndeham Hundred, 1296 and Ralph Fry 
(Fre), Buttinghill, 1296. 

The name of the bridge called Tymannebrigge and the 
family name Hothshorve mentioned in the charters are 
interesting, but we must wait for the issue of the Sussex Place- 
Name volume for their elucidation. 

W.B. 


LEGH MANOR, CUCKFIELD.—The visit of the Sussex 
Archeological Society to Legh Manor, on June 15th, when 
the members were most hospitably entertained by Sir William 
and Lady Chance, gives the opportunity for a brief reference 
to this interesting house. The name ‘“ de Legh” occurs in 
the Subsidy Rolls for Cuckfield as early as 1296; and the name 
of Walter Legh occurs in a rental of the Manor of Tye in 
1392. Wm. Smith.Ellis (S.A.C. xi, 51) says that Leigh 
Manor in Cuckfield was a subinfeudation of the Manor of 
Otehall (Oathall) in Wivelsfield and the latter, according to a 
rental of Withdean Cayliffe Manor (S.N.Q. ii, 189), was a 
subinfeudation of the last named. In John Rowes’ MS. 
(S.R.S. xxxiv) we-find that Henry Ward heid a parcel of the 
manor of ‘“‘ Lee alias Paynes,” late Porter’s and before that 
Hussey’s, and that Nathaniel Hussey held the residue, which 
manor (uti guidam volunt) was held of the Barony of Lewes 
by military service. 

The Hussey (Hussee) family held the manor from 1540 
until 1627 and they are referred to in the Parish Registers 
and elsewhere as ‘‘of Pain’s Cuckfeld.” It would seem 
therefore that Pain’s Place was the original manor house. 
When Sir William Chance bought the house now called Legh 
Manor it went by the name of Little Ease, a fairly evident 
corruption of Little Leghs. On one of the chimney pieces 
are carved in beautiful lettering the initials IH and MH 
which are almost certainly those of John Hussey (brother and 
heir of Henry Hussey Kt., who died 1557)! and Mary his wife. 
This John Hussey is also described as ‘of Pains” at his 
death in 1600. Is it fanciful to conclude that Little Leghs was 
built for him while his brother was still alive, namely before 
1557 ? 

The character of the building would exactly fit in with the 
years immediately preceding Elizabeth’s accession to the 
throne. It is mainly of timber construction, of H plan, but 
the portion connecting the two wings has lost the old function 
of ‘“‘ hall’’ and has become a moderate sized vestibule. The 


(1) LP.M. 584. S.R.S. xiv. 
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principal room in the south wing, however, has maintained 
some of the character of the hall in that there is an obvious 
place for the screen, with an entrance each side, and an 
external porch to the south. The wall and ceiling timbers 
are remarkable and very instructive, and unite with the door- 
ways, which have fine mouldings and carved stops, to give a 
mingled air of the style of architecture that had just passed 
and that which was to come. 

This is not the place for a detailed description of the house, 
but one or two points may be mentioned. ‘The ascent to the 
first floor is by a circular oak newel stair (itself a sign of early 
16th century date). The whole of the south wing on the 
upper floor was evidently designed as one room—a long 
gallery—with a recess over the porch separated by a 
baluster screen. The .partitions that now divide this floor 
were inserted very soon after the house was built. The house 
is remarkable for the number of early windows remaining 
intact, all (except one) being in oak. In the stone window is 
preserved the only piece of original heraldic glass the arms of 
Hussey (Ermine 3 bars gules) with the name on a label above. 

Lady Chance, herself an artist, has furnished the house with 
admirable taste, and it possesses amongst many things of 
interest, a fine collection of Italian Pharmacy jars. Sir 
Edwin Lutyens’ additions to the house are quite unobtrusive 
and excellently schemed to show off the old work. Some 
former additions were made by Mr. Walter E. Tower, who 
has kindly handed to the Society the plans he made before 
the house was touched. 


HANGLETON CHURCH.—Many members of the S.A.S. 
will recall this interesting little church, about two miles north 
of Portslade station which was visited by the Society last 
summer. Unfortunately it is now in urgent need of a new roof, 
and an appeal has been issued by the Rector for contributions 
towards the sum of £400, which is needed for the work. The 
parish is very small and it is only by help from outside that the 
sum can be raised. Donations should be sent to A. H. Self, 
Esq., Treasurer, 23 Wilbury Villas, Hove. 





BARBICAN HOUSE MUSEUM.—The Hon. General Secretary 
of the Sussex Archzeological Society would be glad to hear from 
any member, who would be willing to give some voluntary 
help in the re-arranging of the coins in the museum, especially 
the Roman series and the Tokens. 
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ST. JAMES, FRISTON. 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, VI. 

The early dedication of this church was to the Virgin Mary. 
The occurrence of a blocked doorway, without rebate to the 
reveals, and the width of the walling are evidence of a pre- 
conquest date for the nave. In the 12th century the south 
entrance was moved westward and a north doorway built 
opposite it. This suggests a lengthening of the nave and the 
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west end has been dated accordingly. The chancel is a 
charming 14th century rebuilding surrounded by bold wall- 
arches. The nave roof is a most satisfying design of the 15th 
century, the western baysupportingthebellcote. The western 
buttresses were no doubt added to give strength when the 
bells were hung or perhaps later. The Selwyn Chapel was 
built in the middle of the 19th century by Miss Anne Gilbert, 
to take the Selwyn tombs (see S.N.Q., Vol II, p.15). There 
are some curious early carvings (gvaffitt) in the porch, including 
a crucifix, 
W.H.G. 
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QUERIES. 


A WADHURST SWORD.—Some forty years ago, at the 
centre of this old chartered market town of Wadhurst, a 
pair of ancient cottages were pulled down, mainly to widen 
the approach to the Parish Church near by; and there 
concealed ‘‘in the eaves of the roof”’ of one of the cottages—in 
which, incidentally, the tenant had shortly before hanged 
himself—was found an old sword. It had no scabbard with 
it ; the covering of the steel hand-grip was missing ; and so 
was the (? probable) buff lining to the hilt : otherwise, although 
a good deal worn and weathered, the sword was sound and 
in fairly good condition. 

It is a flat, single-edged, cut-and-thrust weapon: /ofal 
length, 3ft. 7in., including the terminal knob; the blade, 
central-grooved on each side, is3ft. long and about 1-1/16 to1 
inch wide. 

The broad steel hilt is of open, basket pattern ; the outside 
of it, and the knob, isembossed with what seem human faces 
(each in a small oval frame) and flowers, and has once been 
silvered. 

An identical legend, as below, appears rather roughly cut, 
on opposite sides of the blade, near the hilt : 


x x ME-FECIT x X 

es HOV NSLOE x x 
No further clue to the date, or the history of the sword— 
which is still in the possession of a local tradesman—is, I 


believe, known here ; and any help on the subject would we 
welcome. 


Wadhurst. H. F. S. RAMSDEN. 


AN “EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PARISH.’’—Can anyone explain 
the position of “ an extra-parochial parish,’’ which on the face 
of it seems to be a contradiction in terms? In certain of the 
Marriage Licences (1778 and 1779) in the recently published 
volume of the Sussex Record Society, Egdean near Fittleworth 
is more than once so described, so is Hardham. Both of the 
churches formerly belonged to Lewes Priory, but this could 
hardly affect the position in the 18th century. 


A STONE BOWL FROM WISBOROUGH GREEN.—The 
Hon. Lady Maxse of Fittleworth has sent us two photographs, 
from which the accompanying sketch has been made, of an old 
stone basin which she has recently purchased, and any 
suggestions as to its date or use will be welcome. Two of the 
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bosses represent heads much obliterated, and it has been 
suggested the curved ‘‘ swags’’ which form the other bosses 
and connect with the heads represent wings. The stone is not 
local, nor is it granite. Its history is as follows:—It lay for 
pe —, years neglected in 
a builder’s yard 
at Wisborough 
Green. The 
builder bought it, 
agoodmany years 
ago, from the 
Misses Upfield, 
of Wisborough 
Green, who in- 
formed him that 
it was the original 
font from the 
Church, which 
had been removed 
at the time of the 
Reformation. As, 
however, Wis- 
borough Green 
already possseses 
a 13th Century 
Wisborough Green, Stone Bowl. font, a holy water 
stoup and a 
(query) piscina, this story is obviously inaccurate. Its 
size is :—Width, exclusive of bosses, 16in.; greatest width 
inclusive of bosses, 20in. ; height goin. Lady Maxse will be 
glad to show it to any expert, but it is o¢ for sale. 
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The photographs of the bowl have been seen by several 
persons who are qualified to judge on these matters, and the 
general opinion is that the article is a unusually handsome 
specimen of a medieval mortar. Further suggestions are 
invited. 

ED. 





REPLIES. 


TRESPASS ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—B. W. asks if it was 
“at all usual as a custom ’”’ in East Sussex for the bearers 
who carried a corpse to the church for burial to stick a pin in 
the gatepost as an acknowledgement of having commited 
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trespass when they left the highway to take a short cut to the 
church across open ground. When I was a boy I was informed 
that the bearers of a corpse in crossing a field in (or near) 
Seaford placed a penny on a gate post and thus established a 
public right of way across the field. I have a note of this 
somewhere but at the time of writing am unable to find it. 
ARTHUR BECKETT. 


This appears to be a case exactly similar to that mentioned 
by our Correspondent, and we would suggest that the penny 
was a similar acknowledgement to prevent the establishment 
of a right of way, and not as Mr. Beckett’s informant appears 
to have understood it. Ep. 


YARDLAND AND WIST (II, 193).—In reference to the 
use of these terms in East and West Sussex respectively, Mr. 
W. D. Peckham of Apuldram, Chichester, writes that he has 
never come across wists at his end of Sussex. He suggests 
as the explanation of the variation in nomenclature that 
different parts of the county were in the 5th century settled 
by men from different districts on the continent. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The High Stream of Arundel, edited by Joseph Fowler, 
M.A., Nature and Archeology Circle, Littlehampton, 
Extra Publications, No. 1—This is one of those books, 
unfortunately only to rare, in which one of the men of old 
has set down, not only his traditions and inferences about the 
past, but also much about what was the present to him. 
It will be indispensable to future workers on the topography 
of the Arun Valley ; and part, at least, will appeal to those 
who, whether they are interested in archzology or no, find 
pleasure in the writings of men like Gilbert White. We may 
regret that this seventeenth century Water Bailiff, who wrote 
a description of his duties and the scene of them for the 
guidance of his successors, has not recorded his own name ; 
but, nameless as he is, he is a more living figure to us than most 
of the country squires he mentions can ever be. If his 
archeology, and particularly his etymology, are not up to 
modern standards, we have Mr. Fowler’s very adequate 
notes to correct them ; if we seek more information about the 
contemporaries he talks of, we find his passing references 
amplified by a quantity of genealogical notes supplied by Mr. 
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John Comber ; if he has once been guilty of a piece of “‘ fine 
writing ’ which resembles bad blank verse, it serves to remind 
us that he was human. ‘The get-up of the book deserves a 
word of praise. Paper and typography are excellent, and the 
indispensable map combines something of the picturequesness 
of the seventeenth century with the accuracy of the twentieth. 
Both Mr. Fowler and the Nature and Archeology Circle are to be 
congratulated on this fresh source-book of our local topography. 


By-Ways.—A series of 18 Field Path Rambles round 
Horsham, by Ernest G. Apedaile (Horsham, Price & Co., West 
Street, 1s. 3d.). Mr. Apedaile, who is Chairman of the Society 
of Sussex Wealdmen, has done a public service in compiling 
and publishing these useful descriptive itineraries. 

Besides serving its primary purpose of guiding pedestrians 
of to-day, the booklet is of permanent value as a record of 
paths, boundaries and other minor features of the country- 
side now existing, but which in course of time may disappear. 
Copies should be preserved for this purpose, and similar surveys 
of other areas are much to be desired. 


Calendar of Sussex Marriage Licences, Archdeaconry of 
Chichester, 1775-1800, compiled by the late E. H. W. Dunkin, 
F.S.A., and edited by D. Macleod (Sussex Record Society, 
vol. xxxv). 

Mr. MacLeod and the Record Society are to be congratulated 
upon the issue of this volume, the Index of which includes the 
Licenses (1731-1774) in Vol. xxxii, also edited by Mr. MacLeod. 

It continues the great work begun by Mr. Dunkin in his 
life-time of printing all the Sussex Marriage Licenses from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth down to 1837, which now comprise 
eight of the Record Society’s volumes. These records are 
invaluable for genealogical purposes, and in some respects 
these later volumes are of more general interest than those of 
earlier dates. It is not every family that can connect up with 
the 16th and 17th centuries, but there must be few old West 
Sussex families that cannot find someone of their name in 
this present volume. 


Prehistoric Sussex, by E. Cecil Curwen, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., 
F.S.A., The Homeland Association, ros. 6d. net. Among 
those who in recent years have studied our Sussex earthworks, 
none have been more assiduous and successful than the Drs. 
Curwen, father and son, and now Dr. E. Cecil Curwen in this 
book, dedicated with filial affection to his father, has brought 
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together the results of their work—correlated with that of 
others in the same field—in a connected survey of prehistoric 
times. It is an excellent piece of work, thorough and exact, 
but not too technical for the general reader, and the author’s 
efforts to recall something of the life and manners of the people 
give a human interest to the story. Dr. Curwen’s style is 
pleasant—but his occasional gibes at immemorial practices 
of the Church are apt to offend. 

After a general description of the geographical features of 
the Downland area, with which the book mainly deals, we have 
an interesting chapter on Neolithic Flint Mines, giving evidence 
of an organised industry for the production of flint implements 
as early as 2000 B.C. Passing then to “ Burial Mounds ”’ 
the author mentions the eight Long Barrows (the only 
examples so far recognised in Sussex), associated with the 
Neolithic period. Reference to the more numerous Round 
Barrows of the Bronze Age and later periods leadstoa summary 
of Mr. Allcroft’s conclusions in regard to the continuity of 
tdea between barrows and the churchyards of more modern 
days, as fully described in his ‘‘ The Circle and the Cross.”’ 
A chapter on Hill Forts deals with such well-known camps as 
the Caburn, Cissbury and the Trundle near Goodwood and 
White Hawk, Brighton. A valuable feature is the list, at the 
end of each chapter, of examples of the particular kind of 
earthwork dealt with, arranged according to districts, which 
show the wealth of material in the County. 

We are not sure that Dr. Curwen is on quite such safe ground 
when he leaves the earthworks of the Downs—where he is 
unassailable—and comes to consider the lesser roads in the 
lowlands and their relation to medieval manors. It is 
questionable whether sufficient weight is given to the possibilty 
of the lay out of Roman roads having influenced the site and 
arrangements of the Saxon manors, and the need for roads in 
medieval times seems to be unduly minimised. Although Dr. 
Curwen uses the term ‘‘ The Weald’ in a wider sense than 
usual, surely it must be an error to describe the ‘‘ covered 
way ”’ on Willingdon Hill (p.123) as leading into the Weald. 

The clear instructions in the concluding chapter on the 
Detection and Mapping of Earthworks should be of great use 
to those—and there ought to be many—who after reading 
this book are inclined to pursue the fascinating study of Field 
Archeology. The book is well illustrated by drawings and 
air-photographs, there is a good index, and the printing and 
general get up are a credit to all concerned. 

Other Notices of Books held over. 














